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ordered Caillaud to crush it before it gained strength.
The real subject for anxiety was the internal state of
Bengal. Meer Jaffier, though his treasury was drained
by payments to the English, insisted upon maintaining
a large army and leading a life of extravagance. The
assessments he had imposed to pay for his elevation had
alienated the hearts of the people and distressed the
country. His son Meerun was ambitious, and suspected
of wishing to upset his father and seat himself on the
musnud. " What you write me about the young Nawab,"
Olive replies to Warren Hastings, "does not at all surprise
me ; it was what I always expected. Meer Jaffier's days
of folly are without number, and he had, long before
this, slept with his ancestors, if the dread of our power
and resentment had not been his only security. Sooner
or later, I am persuaded, that worthless young dog will
attempt his fathers overthrow. How often have I
advised the old fool against putting too much power into
the hands of his nearest relations." The native chiefs
were inclined to resent the air of contemptuous superi-
ority with which they were treated by the English ;
and the pretentious and fraudulent practices of the
gomashtas, or native agents, of the Company's servants
were already becoming a fertile source of disturbance.
Europeans and natives were alike alarmed at the pros-
pect of Olive's departure; and when he left "it appeared
as if the soul was departing from the body of the
government of Bengal" One of his last acts was to
draft a letter to the Directors, in which he and four of
his colleagues criticised, in the most outspoken manner,
a despatch which they had recently received. Probably
no governing body ever received from its subordin-